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EDITORIALS 


& P CORRECTION—Two weeks ago this column, speak- 
ing of peas and corn, mentioned that the A & P Tea 
Company would no longer buy these commodities in the 

No. 2 can size. It was also mentioned that the Tea Company, 
except in the case of the nationally advertised brands, would 
only buy peas for its own label. Joseph M. Zoller, Jr., Agent, 
of the Baltimore Field Buying Office, informs us that these com- 
ments have led to misunderstandings. ‘No packers brand”, he 
says, “will be interfered with by changing over to 303’s”. In 
other words, if A & P has customarily handled a non-nationally 
advertised canners brand of peas, they will continue to do so 
and they will handle them in 2’s, assuming, of course, that there 
is a continuing consumer demand for the label and the size. 

With respect to their own labels, that is, “A & P”, “Reliable”, 
“Sultana” and “Iona”, it will be the general policy of the com- 
pany to purchase only the 303 and 8 oz. sizes, eliminating the 
No. 1 and No. 2. However, if there develops a consumer demand 
in any particular area for those sizes, they will be supplied, but 
at the present time, it is not anticipated that this demand will 
materialize. It is emphasized that this policy affects at this 
writing only peas and corn. 


CAN SIZES—In the same statement two weeks ago, this 
column deplored the trend to the smaller can sizes. Judging 
from the nature of our correspondence, this statement also has 
been misinterpreted. There is a vast difference between lament- 
ing the inevitable and resisting it. While it is perfectly true 
that a good many more of the smaller size cans will have to be 
sold to maintain the same volume, statistics show rather con- 
clusively why the smaller sizes will get the call over the larger 
cans. They show that despite the present large baby popula- 
tion, the average size of the family is steadily decreasing; that 
the increased population is represented by an increase in the 
number of family units. And while there are no figures to 
prove it, except in the inference implied by the population move- 
ment from farm to city, it is generally recognized that modern 
man consumes much smaller quantities of food than his ante- 
cedents. This being true, then, there is little question but that 
sm ller sized cans will more nearly meet consumer requirements 
an there can be no permanent success unless those require- 
mets are met. 

.\s most readers know, the U. S. Bureau of Census will con- 
duc: the Seventeenth Decennial Census of the United States in 
the month of April. Let’s take a look at some of the pertinent 
figo ves they expect to get based on prior sampling. First of 
all, they expect the total population to increase from 131,000,000 
in 940 to 151,000,000 in 1950. They expect to find about 35 and 
a half million married couples compared with 30 million in 
194); an increase in the number of households well over the 
mo:e than 5 million that occurred between 1940 and 1948; a 
dec’ease in the number of persons per household from 3.8 to 3.5. 
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It is interesting to note that in 1900 that figure stood at 4.8 
persons; in 1920, 4.3 persons; and in 1930, 4.1 persons. The 
trend from farm to city is shown by the fact that in 1940 the 
farm population numbered 30 and a half million persons; in 
January 1945 an estimated 25.2 million persons; in July 1947, 
28.8 million persons; and in January 1949 an estimated 27.8 
million persons. Note the seasonal fluctuations and the fluctua- 
tion caused by the war, but in general the trend is downward. 


PRO AND CON—There are other considerations that shoula 
be given weight in deciding whether or not to shift to smaller 
can sizes. Consider, for instance, your own label in a No. 2 can 
size appearing on the shelf in competition to the No. 303 and 
remember that in 1949 there were more peas and corn packed 
in 303’s than in 2’s. Many other commodities, too, showed sub- 
stantial increases in the No. 303 size and corresponding de- 
creases in the No. 2 size. The average consumer cannot tell at 
a glance the difference in volume in the No. 2 and the No. 303 
but she certainly can tell the difference in price. It goes with- 
out saying then, that the No. 2 can is at a disadvantage. 

Another factor that deserves consderation, especially this 
year, is that the 20 percent less volume required to fill a No. 303 
can might possibly offset the disadvantages of the 75 cent mini- 
mum wage. It has been proven time and time again that the 
consumer will pay only up to a certain price for a given com- 
modity. It may be that she will pay that same price for the 
No. 303 can. That’s one possible method of raising the price 
to cover the extra labor costs without inviting the displeasure 
of the consumer. 

On the other side of the argument, it is perfectly obvious that 
there will always be markets for the larger can sizes particu- 
larly in rural areas where most of the 2%’s find a home. If the 
No. 2 should disappear from the picture on a number of prod- 
ucts, it is reasonable to assume that the 2% might become more 
popular. Again despite the requests of buyers’ for fewer can 
sizes, it should be borne in mind that a wider selection of can 
sizes is one of the advantages canned foods presently enjoy over 
frozen foods. Even moderate sized families with growing 
youngsters today cannot be satisfied with one package of frozen 
foods. 

It should be emphasized that if a change in size is contem- 
plated, that decision should be made at once. Can manufac- 
turers tell us that they must order tinplate 90 days in advance 
of delivery. That means that tinplate for third quarter delivery 
must be ordered by the first of April. Then, too when new can 
sizes are added, adjustments must be made to the closing 
machine and other factory equipment. Canners might well be 
reminded also that this same situation applies to canning 
machinery and equipment. Inasmuch as this is special equip- 
ment made for the canner, it isn’t quite cricket to expect deliv- 
ery overnight. 
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The Answer to 
The Tomato Canners’ (75c) Prayer 


THE ROLLINS TOMATO PEELER 


TRIED TESTED APPROVED 


Warning! 
May Ist 1950 is the ‘“‘SDEADLINE”’ for accepting orders for tomato 
peeling machines for Delivery in July. 


Statement of Policy 


The actual number of tomato peeling machines that we will lease 
and service during the year 1950 will be kept ata minimum. We 
feel that this is good insurance to the canner for the first year_ 
of actual operation. This will enable our organization to give 
better service to the individual canner. 


Guarantee 


We guarantee that the Rollins Tomato Peeling Machine will peel 
properly scalded tomatoes as good as can be done by any hand 
peeling method. This machine will give the canner an increase 
in yield of 15 to 25%, depending upon the condition of the 
tomatoes. It will peel tomatoes at the rate of ninety per minute. 


THE PEELING COMPANY 


238 North Franklintown Road BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND > 


Gilmor 2990 
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Canners League Holds Two-Day Sample Cutting 


The Canners League of California, 
with. a membership representing more 
than 88 percent of the State’s canned 
fruit and vegetable pack, held its annual 
sample cutting in the Gold Ball Room 
of the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
March 9 and 10, with an attendance of 
more than 1,000. The opening day was 
given over to fruits and the following 
day to vegetables, with cuttings made of 
some items for the first time. 

The sample cutting has been a feature 
of the activities of the League for more 
than 25 years, its purpose being to main- 
tain a high quality of pack by giving 
members a first-hand look at the efforts 
of the past canning season. By compar- 
ing their packs with those of competi- 
tors, canners are spurred on to improve 
their output. 

The morning of March 9 was given 
over to the display and judging of cling- 
stone peaches, the largest single item in 
the California fruit pack. About 475 
samples were shown and it was soon ap- 
parent the pack was the finest ever 
made. The fruit ran to the proper de- 
gree of ripeness, the color was excellent 
and sliced especially showed a marked 
improvement in workmanship over that 
of any former year. Many samples of 
standards could easily have been labeled 
choice. There was almost a total ab- 
sence of signs of brown rot, which had 
plagued the industry in putting up the 
pack of 1948. 

An entire table was given over to new 
varieties of clings canned by the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis as a part of 
the program to improve varieties of can- 
ning peaches. These were labeled by lot 
number and variety, together with the 
test plot where grown. Likewise, each 
lot was given a rating for aroma and 
flavor when given the taste test at Davis. 

During the mid-day period the room 
was cleared of samples of cling peaches 
and a cutting was made of apricots, 
cherries, freestone peaches, pears, figs, 
fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, mixed 
fruits and specialties, there being about 
460 samples judged. As was the case 
with cling peaches the samples of other 
fruits reflected the ideal growing season 
last year for most varieties and the care 
of .anners to make the most attractive 
pac; possible. Apricots were especially 
clean and here, too, were standards that 
cou'! easily have been labeled choice. 


EXPERIMENTAL PACKS 


A* one table there was a graphic dis- 
play of Julienne style canned cling 
Peaches made by the Food Technology 
Division, University of California, Berke- 
ley, presided over by Dr. William V. 
Crucss. During the past four years sev- 
eral new cling peach products have been 
canned experimentally, including the 
Julicnne, or shoestring style, the idea 
beine to provide a product especially 
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HOW IT’S DONE 


The samples, cut in this popular 
annual affair, are a true cross-sec- 
tion of the season’s pack because 
of the objective method of collect- 
ing them. A duly authorized em- 
ployee of the Canners League of 
California collects the samples di- 
rectly from the canner’s ware- 
house. During or at the close of 
the canning season of the particu- 
lar varieties, the collector visits 
the plants of all members packing 
those varieties, and personally se- 
lects at random from the stacks 
two cans of each item or style of 
pack desired. Specially prepared 
labels are then placed on the cans 
giving all .pertinent information 
regarding the nature of the sam- 
ple, together with a code number 
designating the canner. 


The contents of one of the cans 
selected turn up later in a clean 
white tray on a long table at the 
Annual Sample Cuttings, having 
been cut open just prior to the 
judging. The contents of the other 
can (theoretically a duplicate can) 
are subjected to laboratory exam- 
ination by the Western Branch Re- 
search Laboratories of the Nation- 
al Canners Association which ren- 
der a confidential individual report 
of their analysis of the sample to 
the canner-member. 
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suitable for use in pies, gelatin desserts, 
salads, puddings and_ shorteakes. A 
tempting array of these dishes supple- 
mented the display of fruit. 

The Julienne style peaches shown were 
canned experimentally by the F. M. Ball 
Company last season. The strips were 
made from halves of large size fruit and 
are about % by % inch in cross section. 
The Cling Peach Advisory Board has 
arranged for a test of consumer opinion 
in an Eastern State and similar infor- 
mation is being collected by the Univer- 
sity locally. 

The morning of the second day was 
devoted to the showing of vegetables in- 
cluding asparagus, spinach, string beans, 
tomatoes, tomato juice and tomato paste, 
with about 500 cans cut for judging. 
Some of these items ran especially high 
in quality last summer, with string beans 
showing up very well. 


LUNCHEON SPEAKERS 


The industry luncheon was attended 
by more than 500 members and guests, 
with president N. L. Waggoner speaking 
briefly and introducing guests and 
speakers. 

Dr. Charles Mahoney, Director, Raw 
Products Bureau, National Canners As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., who made 


a trip to California especially for the 
meeting, spoke in detail on “The Current 
Status of the Insecticide Tolerance Hear- 
ings”. A considerable part of his talk 
had a direct bearing on California crops, 
where pest control is more of a problem 
than in some other parts of the country, 
owing to mild climatic conditions. 

Dr. Paul F. Sharp, Director, Experi- 
mental Station, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, spoke on “The 
Importance of Agricultural Research”. 
He pointed out the fact that the percent- 
age of the total population of the coun- 
try engaged in agriculture has dropped 
from about 70 percent one hundred years 
ago to around 17 percent and to 6 per- 
cent for California, where the food in- 
dustry is highly mechanized. 


Dr. Sharp suggested that if we do not 
want to lower appreciably the income of 
those engaged in the food industry, four 
main avenues are open: We must either 
increase our markets, restrict our pro- 
duction, maintain profits at the expense 
of the taxpayer by means of sub- 
sidies, or reduce our costs. The best 
solution, he held, is by cost reduction, 
and this is best carried out~ through 
research. 


CLOSED MEETING 


Following the luncheon there was a 
closed meeting for Canners League of 
California members, and the staffs of the 
National Canners Association and the 
Canners League. At this meeting there 
were sample cutting reports by the chair- 
men of the various committees who 
were: Apricots, Martin Anderson, Kings 
County Packing Co., Ltd.; Cling Peaches, 
Halves, Chauncey Harter, Harter Pack- 
ing Co.; Cling Peaches, Sliced, Elvan 
Hansell, Hunt Foods, Inc.; Free Peaches, 
W. E. Harcourt, Filice & Perrelli Can- 
ning Co., Inc.; Pears, E. K. Sullivan, 
Hunt Foods, Inc.; Fruits for Salad, Ellis 
Meinecke, Libby, McNeill & Libby; Fruit 
Cocktail, Joe Sohm, California Packing 
Corporation; Cherries, James Pullen, 
Stokely Foods, Inc.; Figs, Charles White, 
Pratt-Low Preserving Co.; Asparagus, 
R. R. Mack, National Packing Company; 
Spinach, Clarence Wilburn, Turlock Co- 
operative Growers; Tomatoes, Frank H. 
Walrond, Manteca Canning Company; 
Tomato Juice, O. R. Hayes, H. J. Heinz 
Company, and Tomato Paste, H. C. 
Davis, Walnut Creek Canning Company. 

Following the reports of the chairmen 
of the sample cutting committees Dr. 
J. R. Esty, Director, National Canners 
Association, Western Branch Research 
Laboratories, made a summary of the 
findings, pointing out some of the note- 
worthy improvements in the 1949 pack 
and making suggestions for still further 
improvements in the season ahead. There 
was also a discussion on proposed 
changes in processing regulations on low 
acid foods. 
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Current Status of the Insecticide Tolerance Hearing 


After announcement was made by the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
hearings were to be held, and it was in- 
dicated by the Administration that the 
regulations might cover residues on 
fruits and vegetables purchased or ship- 
ped for processing, a number of confer- 
ences were held between members of the 
NCA staff and counsel to formulate a 
policy for the NCA regarding the hear- 
ings and to map out a plan of action. 
Entomologists and_ horticulturists in 
states where canning is important were 
informed as to the significance of these 
hearings with respect to the fruit and 
vegetable industry in those states and 
the importance of establishing, beyond 
question, the need for certain chemicals 
which these scientists considered essen- 
tial in the economical production of fruit 
and vegetable crops grown for process- 
ing. Advice of counsel’s office was offered 
to entomologists, horticulturists, or grow- 
ers’ groups in preparing testimony. 


The hearings began on January 17. 
Mr. Bernard Levinson is the presiding 
officer appointed by the Federal Security 
Administrator. The FDA is represented 
by two lawyers and by two—sometimes 
three—technical experts from the Food 
and Drug Administration. Nine or ten 
chemical manufacturers are represented 
by lawyers and technical experts. The 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation has an attorney in constant at- 
tendance, and the NCA is represented 
by counsel and NCA staff. As you can 
see, this give opportunity for what has 
been called a lot of “lawyering.” 


The witness, after being qualified as 
a technical expert, first gives his oral 
testimony, which is usually supplemented 
by written or tabular exhibits, and the 
entire proceedings are recorded by a 
court stenographer. At the completion 
of a witness’s testimony, he is subject 
to cross-examination by the Food and 
Drug Administration or by any other 
lawyer or technical expert attending the 
hearing. Any witness who presents the 
data of some one on the experiment sta- 
tion staff with whom he collaborated in 
assembling the data must qualify the 
author of the data and must himself be 
sufficiently familiar with the work to 
submit to cross-examination about it. A 
great deal of importance seems to be 
attached to any evidence which is sub- 
ject to cross-examination and affidavits 
or exhibits which are not in this cate- 
gory appear to be considered less valu- 
able. The presiding officer has been very 
reasonable and helpful to witnesses in 
the presentation of their testimony, and 
has been quite lenient in permitting ex- 
periment station staff members to pre- 
sent data for their collaborators. 


USDA TESTIMONY 


The USDA testimony was presented 
first by representatives of the Bureau 
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Abstract of Speech 
By DR. CHARLES H. MAHONEY 
Director, Bureau of Raw Products Re- 
search, National Canners Association, 
before the Canners League of California, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 9-10, 1950. 


of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry on 
the need for the use of insecticides on 
fruits, especially apples, peaches, and 
pears. They were followed by USDA 
entomologists in the Truck Crops Section 
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who presented evidence on leafy vege- 
tables, vegetables which bear fruits, and 
small fruit crops. In summarizing their 
presentation I might say that their evi- 
dence was very carefully prepared and 
that there appeared to be a steady build- 
up of evidence to prove the absolute 
necessity for both insecticides and fungi- 
cides for the economical production of 
fruits and vegetables. A great deal of 
time and testimony was devoted to the 
important insects and plant diseases af- 
fecting our commercial crops, and some 
details on life history and behavior of 
the insects and diseases under various 
climatic conditions in the United States 
was discussed. A good deal of evidence 
was presented to prove that biological, 
cultural, and nutritional methods of con- 
trol are not economically feasible nor 
are they a substitute for chemical con- 
trol. A good deal of testimony was like- 
wise presented to show that it may be 
necessary to use either more applications 
or heavier concentrations under certain 
climatic conditions than others, and that 
for these reasons the same residue levels 
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on the same crop may not be obtained in 
all parts of the country. In other words, 
their main effort seemed to be directed 
toward establishing beyond any doubt 
the fundamental need for insecticides 
and fungicides in the production of 
fruits and vegetables. It was indicated 
also that the problem of control is in a 
state of flux due to development of resis- 
tance by insects and the introduction of 
new insecticides. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND 
GROWERS 


The hearings were recessed during the 
latter part of January and first part of 
February, being resumed on February 
13 with representatives from the state 
agricultural experiment stations and 
growers scheduled to appear. 

The testimony was opened February 
13 by representatives from Washington 
and Oregon and a great deal of evidence 
was presented by entomologists, horticul- 
turists and growers from both these 
states on the absolute need for DDT for 
the control of codling moth on apples 
and pears. This contention was sup- 
ported by evidence accumulated over the 
past six years from experimental plots 
and commercial orchards which showed 
quite clearly that whereas 6 to 8 cover 
sprays of lead arsenate had been re- 
quired to obtain only fair control of cod- 
ling moth on apples, this insect is now 
controlled to a much higher degree with 
2 or 3 cover sprays of DDT. Most of the 
evidence presented seemed to indicate 
that with the use of 2 or 3 cover sprays 
the residue level of DDT on apples was 
generally below 5 ppm, and on pears was 
generally below 3% ppm. It was also 
shown that as a result of using DDT 
mites of all types have become much 
more serious and that in general miti- 
cides have proved to be necessary for 
control. The phosphates, particularly 
parathion, have proved to be effective. 


APPLE SKINS—tThe Food and Drug 
Administration has indicated a _ great 
deal of interest in work which has been 
done to remove residues prior to market- 
ing of apples and pears. Earlier evidence 
showed that it was possible, by an acid 
wash, to remove a fairly high percentage 
of both arsenic and lead, but the evidence 
presented on removal of DDT indicated 
that roughly 30 percent was all that 
could be removed by normal washing 
methods. When cross-examined by the 
Food and Drug attorneys, the witnesses 
stated that the use of a detergent or acid 
in the washing water did not appreciably 
increase the degree of removal over that 
obtained when water alone was used. 
One exception to this statement was the 
evidence presented by Mr. Walker, 4 
chemist stationed at the Tree Fruit Sta- 
tion in Wenatchee, who has done some 
rather comprehensive DDT residue r& 
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moval work on apples for processing. 
Mr. Walker contended that apples which 
were to be used for processing could be 
given a hot caustic bath which would 
dissolve off the wax and DDT from the 
fruit and remove all residue from pureed 
apples when the skins were removed by 
screening. He stated that there should 
be no appreciable delay between washing 
and processing. Of particular interest, 
however, was the fact that the screen 
waste of the apples showed a DDT resi- 
due of 82 ppm. The summary contains 
details of Mr. Walker’s experiments. 


BLUE LAKES—The witnesses from 
Oregon presented a good deal of evidence 
on the need for various chemicals to con- 
trol insects on strawberries and cane 
fruit and vegetable crops grown in Ore- 
gon. Dr. Mote, in collaboration with 
Dr. Robinson, state chemist, presented 
considerable data on the residue levels 
on fruits and vegetables in Oregon as a 
result of following normal recommended 
control procedures over a_ period of 
years. This past year Dr. Mote and Dr. 
Robinson collaborated with several can- 
ners and with the NCA Western Branch 
Laboratory to determine the _ residue 
levels in freshly harvested, washed, and 
canned Blue Lake beans. Dr. Mote stated 
that where they had used DDT, DDD 
and methoxychlor on pole beans four 
days before harvest, no residue occurred 
in canned or frozen beans. I was inter- 
ested in the cross-examination of Dr. 
Mote by the Food and Drug lawyers on 
the subject of insect control on beans. 
It seemed to me that he was examined 
at some length regarding the possibility 
of controlling bean insects with nicotine. 


TESTIMONY FROM CALIFORNIA 


Two representatives from California 
started off the hearings the week of 
February 20. Mr. A. B. Lemmon, Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture, 
appeared first, followed by Dr. William 
M. Hoskins, Professor of Entomology at 
the University of California and insecti- 
cidal chemist in the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


The testimony presented by Mr. Lem- 
mon was the most comprehensive so far 
given by any regulatory division, and 
covered information obtained from sam- 
ples of fresh fruits and vegetables se- 
cured by state inspectors on the open 
market. It was obvious from his testi- 
mony that his department feels the ten- 
tative tolerances which have been in use 
ai’ reasonable and should not be low- 
ered. As a result of state inspection in 
1919 on several thousand fruit samples, 
M.. Lemmon stated they found that less 
thon 5 percent exceeded the permissible 
limits and it was thought the violations 
in most of the cases were caused by lack 
of full information on the use of insecti- 
cides. He proposed that any food and 
drig tolerances allowed should not be 
lower than those now in use in Califor- 
nic and he suggested also reasonable 
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tolerances on other new chemicals which 
may be used in the future. 

Dr. Hoskins had the task of present- 
ing for the entire California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station the evidence 
accumulated by its workers on insect 
control and residues. He made it quite 
clear that the entomologists in Califor- 
nia feel that various types of mites are 
the greatest insect problems in the state 
and he presented the first evidence given 
at the hearing on residues on apricots. 
The canning industry may feel that ad- 
ditional evidence on this product should 
be presented later. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEM — With re- 
spect to residues, Dr. Hoskins’ evidence 
seemed to indicate that studies conducted 
by the California Experiment Stations 
on fruits treated with DDT showed that 
the residue was less than 5 ppm within 
a month after application. He stated 
also that parathion disappeared very 
rapidly and that none was found in dried 
or processed fruits, with the exception 
of a minute amount in one prune sample. 
The evidence presented by other experi- 
mental workers to the effect that acid 
washes fail to improve the removal of 
DDT residue from apples and pears was 
substantiated by Dr. Hoskins but that 
some of the wettable solvents were 
slightly more effective than water alone. 
Use of detergents did not appreciably 
improve the removal of DDT, DDD and 
methoxychlor from apricots used for 
processing, according to Dr. Hoskins, and 
he indicated that this was still an un- 
solved problem which is complicated, 
perhaps, by the fuzzy, water-repellant 
nature of the fruit’s surface. 

Dr. Hoskins stated that many of the 
newer chemicals were being tried at the 
California station, including parathion, 
lindane, TEPP, HETP, chlordan, aldrin, 
and some of the newer types of phos- 
phate insecticides, and that while the ex- 
perimental data on some of these was 
still quite meager, their possibilities 


‘were being studied and evidence accumu- 


lated. 

Dr. Hoskins’ evidence that BHC when 
used as a soil treatment contaminated 
vegetable crops grown on such soil had 
been noted by other witnesses, but so far 
practically no evidence has been offered 
which would indicate that lindane will 
cause the same off-flavor when used as a 
soil treatment. Here again is a point on 
which the industry may feel that ‘evi- 
dence, if available, should be presented 
showing whether or not processing 
breaks down lindane and causes off- 
flavor comparable to that obtained when 
regular or technical BHC is used. 

Lindane was also discussed by the en- 
tomologists from Pennsylvania, who fol- 
lowed the California representatives, 
Dean Asquith, Assistant Professor of 
Economic Entomology at Pennsylvania 
State College, and Dr. James A. Cox of 
the Experiment Station. Mr. Asquith 
presented evidence on the effectiveness 
of lindane as a control of plum curculio 
on peaches, and the statement was made 
that apparently it does not have the off- 


flavor limitations of the other isomers 
of BHC. 


DDT residues again came into the 
evidence in testimony presented by the 
Pensylvania workers, this time on 
grapes, and of particular interest was 
their statement that no DDT was found 
in grape juice, although residues rang- 
ing from 11 to 14 ppm of DDT were 
found on the fruit at harvest. It was 
pointed out that DDT is so superior to 
other chemicals for control of grape ber- 
ry moth that it must necessarily be used 
on this crop. . 

The entomologist appearing for Vir- 
ginia, who followed next, gave the first 
evidence indicating the commercial in- 
effectiveness of nicotine for the control 
of spinach aphis except under certain 
conditions. He states that parathion and 
TEPP have proved equally effective un- 
der high temperature conditions and that 
under low temperature conditions, TEPP 
was far superior to either nicotine or 
parathion. Two other witnesses from 
Virginia presented evidence on apple and 
peach insect control through the use of 
BHC, methozychlor, lindane, chlordan, 
aldrin, and parathion. Additional evi- 
dence was presented showing that brush- 
ing or de-fuzzing of peaches removed 
only a small percentage of DDT. 

Thirty-six witnesses appeared during 
the period from February 27 through 
March 8: One from Connecticut, one 
from the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, twenty-five from the state of New 
York, two from Massachusetts, and seven 
from New Jersey. 


NEW YORK GROUP 


One of the most complete and compre- 
hensive presentations made at the hear- 
ings was that given by the New York 
State representatives. This group was 
composed of two chemists, twelve ento- 
mologists, nine plant pathologists and 
two growers. -The organization, broad 
scope, and careful preparation of their 
testimony has not been equalled to date. 

The two chemists, one from the Ex- 
periment Station at Cornell University 
and the other from the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, outlined the methods 
they used for determining residues, and 
introduced residue data on samples taken 
from experimental plots at the two sta- 
tions. The entomologists discussed in 
detail all of the fruit and vegetable in- 
sects which are of importance on New 
York fruits and vegetables, both for 
market and for processing, and their 
testimony was supplemented by compre- 
hensive exhibits containing both exper- 
imental and observational data. 


The plant pathologists presented simi- 
lar testimony and evidence covering the 
field of plant diseases and the need for 
their control in the state. 

Most of the residue data introduced by 
the New York witnesses demonstrated 
that the residue levels were not particu- 
larly high and the witnesses pointed out 
that there should be clear specification in 
the tolerance standard as to what por- 
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tion of the plant the tolerance applies. 
They contended likewise that the stand- 
ards should recognize that insecticidal 
applications and methods vary from sea- 
son to season. The chemists and ento- 
mologists emphasized that in determin- 
ing any residue tolerance a standard or 
representative sampling technique should 
be written into the specification for the 
sake of uniformity and accuracy. 


For the first time in the hearings spe- 
cific evidence was introduced by the New 
York representatives indicating that 
some insecticides are injurious to cer- 
tain varieties of fruits and not to others. 
This was done in order to demonstrate 
the need for a wide selection of insecti- 
cides even for the same crop. It may be 
of particular interest to you to know that 
the New York group demonstrated the 
specific need in the east for the use of 
DDT on peaches— even late in the sea- 
son—to control the Oriental fruit moth. 
They showed that the recommended DDT 
program would result in residues as high 


as 7 ppm and sometimes even slightly 
higher. The contention was that residues 
can be removed by the processor, if the 
peaches were being used for that pur- 
pose, and that the housewife always 
peels the fruit before it is eaten. 


Of particular interest to canners also 
might be the statement by several of the 
New York entomologists to the effect 
that the residue problem was probably 
more serious on fresh fruit than on fruit 
used for processing because no removal 
procedures are followed with the former. 
It was contended by these witnesses that 
the processors have the means and equip- 
ment for residue removal and it was 
even suggested that a different tolerance 
might be established for fresh fruit as 
compared to fruit used for processing. 

The New York group, in discussing 
control of grape insects, presented evi- 
dence similar to that already given by 
the Pennsylvania representatives indi- 


(Turn to page 21) 


CONTROL OF WILD MUSTARD 
IN PEAS 


From 95 to 100 percent of the wild 
mustard growing in canning peas may 
be destroyed by the proper and careful 
use of chemical weed killers, according 
to Dr. C. H. Dearborn, vegetable crops 
specialist at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Heavy stands of brightly colored mus- 
tard compete seriously with the pea crop 
for moisture and nutrients and add 
much unnecessary weight and bulk in 
the harvesting and vining operations. 
Peas are planted so early that the mus- 
tard cannot be eliminated from the seed- 
bed by tillage, but the chemical weed 
killers are proving a useful tool, says 
Doctor Dearborn. 


Materials found effective against wild 
mustard in peas include dinitro prepara- 
tions, calcium cyanamid dust, and com- 
mon stock salt or a mixture of salt with 
sodium nitrate. 


The dinitro compound is applied at the 
rate of 6 pints in 75 gallons of water 
to the acre when the air temperature is 
60 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. At lower 
temperatures 7 pints should be used, 
while at higher temperatures 5 pints 
are enough. The spray is applied at 
35 pounds pressure when the peas are 
about four inches tall. Peas recover in 
a few days from what may seem like a 
severe “burning” effect of the spray. 
This material stains the hands and 
clothing yellow. 

Calcium cyanamid dust is applied at 
the rate of 75 to 100 pounds to the acre 
when the foliage is wet with dew. The 
mustard must not be larger than the 
four-leaf stage for effective control. The 
peas may turn yellow and a few lower 
leaves may drop off, but the plants soon 
recover. This dust has a decided drying 
effect on the skin and should be removed 


as soon as possible by washing with light 
oil followed by soap and water. 


Common salt is dissolved in water at 
the rate of two pounds to a gallon and is 
sprayed on the peas and mustard at the 
rate of 160 to 200 gallons to the acre 
under 20 to 30 pounds pressure when the 
mustard is in the four-leaf stage. The 
salt spray has no harmful effect on the 
peas. The brine is quite corrosive and 
equipment should be washed thoroughly 
after use. 


BROWN ROT CONTROL IN 
PEACH ORCHARDS 


Now is the time to plan control of 
brown rot in the 1950 peach crop, says 
John C. Dunegan, plant scientist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Brown rot is a constant threat in all 
humid areas of this country where 
peaches are grown. It caused heavy 
losses to growers last year in the Caro- 
linas, eastern Maryland, and Michigan. 

Research shows that the modern way 
to reduce brown rot in peaches is to hold 
blight in the blossoms to a minimum. 
This can be done through the application 
of at least four sulfur sprays, beginning 
with the first bloom and repeated every 
three days during the blossom stage. 

The same fungus that causes fruit rot 
at harvest shows up in the orchard early 
in the spring and forms spores that 
cause blossom blight. A gum, developed 
as a result of the spore attack, sticks the 
blighted blossoms to the twigs where 
spores continue to be produced through- 
out the season. If the weather is favor- 
able for their development, these spores 
become a dangerous source of infection 
to healthy peaches on nearby twigs. 

Mr. Dunegan reports that studies in 
four commercial orchards just before 
harvest last year showed: Only one 
blighted blossom to about every 200 
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peaches in an orchard where four ap- 
plications were made during blossom 
stage; 4 blighted blossoms to every 200 
peaches in the orchard where two blos- 
som sprays were applied; 20 blighted 
blossoms to every 200 peaches in the 
orchard sprayed only once; and 100 
blighted blossoms to every 200 peaches 
in the orchard that was not sprayed dur- 
ing the blossom period. The entire crop 
in this last orchard was lost from brown 
rot. 


Sulfur sprays applied every three days 
through the blossom season are a good 
investment, says Mr. Dunegan. The cost 
in material is usually less than 5 cents 
per tree for the entire program during 
the blossom stage. With the equipment 
now used in most orchards, the time and 
labor involved in those treatments are 
not great. 


SEED SUPPLY FAVORABLE 


Seed stocks of all the important can- 
ning crops grown in New York State are 
in good supply and the quality, on the 
whole, is excellent, according to Prof. 
M. T. Munn, head of the seed testing 
laboratory at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. 


“Already this season hundreds of 
samples of canning crop seeds have been 
tested in our laboratories for germina- 
tion and, in general, are proving satis- 
factory,” he says. “During the germina- 
tion tests we also have an opportunity to 
check seed stocks for the presence of 
seed-borne diseases not easily detected 
on dry seeds. The stocks examined thus 
far are proving satisfactory in this re- 
spect.” 


Any seed held over from last year 
should be carefully tested for germination 
to make certain that it still has sufficient 
vitality, warns the Station seed analyst. 
“Some pea seed was held over and most 
of it has shown good vitality,” he states, 
adding that, “In drawing samples from 
the seed bags for testing, one should be 
sure that he gets a representative sam- 
ple, and if any bags have been stored in 
a poor spot they should be sampled sepa- 
rately.” 


Bean seed stocks are proving to be 
remarkably better than last season with 
respect to germination and there are not 
so many broken seeds. The new varieties 
Rival, Logan, and Topcross, due to 
their unusual anatomy, are germinating 
around 70 percent and other sorts 
around 85 percent. 


Sweet corn seed has been testing a 
little above average, although some new 
varieties and hybrids are not as strong 
in vitality as the old open-pollinated 
kinds so that seed treatment may be 
especially beneficial this season. Beet, 
carrot, spinach, and squash seed are of 
acceptable commercial quality, while 
some tomato seed stocks are a triffe low 
but not unduly so. 
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Belong to every canner when PLANTS 
he Plants 


Michael-Leonard Sweet Corn Seed 


treated With our exclusive seed treatment 


Power-Pak 


Protects the seed * Stimulates growth of 
feeder roots »« Assures early germination and emergence 


Gives you higher 
yields and more 


4} 
vALIT 
Q cases per acre. 


MichaelsLeonard 


S'OUX CITY 6, IOWA ¢ FULL LINE OF CANNERS' SEEDS + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CANNING BEETS, PEAS 
AND CORN FOR 1950 


By K. C. BERGER 
Department of Soils, University of Wis- 
consin, at Wisconsin Cannery Fieldmen’s 

Conferences, February 13-17, 1950. 


Because of a prolonged strike in the 
potash mines, mixed fertilizers, particu- 
larly those high in potash, will be short 
during the spring of 1950. In order to 
make the best possible use of the avail- 
able fertilizer supplies, these recommen- 
dations are presented. They are intended 
only for the spring of 1950 and if 
followed over a period of years a highly 
unbalanced fertility condition will re- 
sult. For one year, however, yields 
should be satisfactory. 


BEETS — Ordinary rock salt of the 
cheapest grade will successfully replace 
a part of the potash needed to grow a 
good crop of red beets. This application 
of 8-8-8 and rock salt should be made to- 
gether or fertility .will be unbalanced. 
Manure and salt can replace 8-8-8 and 
salt if desired. On peats and mucks the 
salt will replace a part of the potash 
enabling the use of a lower grade fer- 
tilizer. Borax should be used on all can- 
ning beets. 


CANNING BEETS 


Method of 
application Sandy soils 
Kind of Pounds 


fertilizer per acre 


fertilizer per acre 


Peats and 
mucks 
Kind of | Pounds 


fertilizer per acre 


Silt and 
clay loam soils 
Kind of Pounds 


Broadcast and 8-8-8 and 300 8-8-8 and 500 0-14-14 or 800 
disc into the soil rock salt 200 rock salt 400 0-12-12 800 
before planting & rock salt 600 
In row at 3-12-12 150 3-12-12 200 3-12-12 250 
side of seed 2-12-6 150 2-12-6 200 

4-12-8 150 4-12-8 200 


PEAS—Peas respond well to a high 
phosphate fertilizer and during the past 
15 years best yield on experimental plots 
have been obtained with 0-20-10 and 
3-18-9 fertilizers. For early plantings 
or on acid soils it is often advisable to 


Available potassium 


CANNING PEAS 


Sandy loams 


use a fertilizer containing nitrogen while 
on limed soils for late plantings the ex- 
tra nitrogen usually is not beneficial. 
Apply as shown below in the drill row 
with a combination grain and fertilizer 
drill. 


Silt and clay loams 


in soil. Lbs. per acre Kind of Pounds Kind of Pounds 
fertilizer per acre fertilizer per acre 
Low—Below 120 3-12-12 100 to 150 4-16-8 150 to 250 
2-12- 4-12-8 
0-20-10 3-12-12 
0-14-7 2-16-6 
0-20-10 
0-14-7 
Medium to High 2-12-6 100 to 150 4-16-8 150 to 250 
Above 120 0-20-10 4-12-8 
0-20-0 2-12-6 
0-14-7 0-20-0 


CORN — Sweet corn requires high 
nitrogen, high phosphate and medium 
nitrogen for good growth. The row ap- 
plication of fertilizer is a starter and for 
best yields apply, in addition to the row 
fertilizer, 400 to 800 pounds of 8-8-8 fer- 
tilizer or 8 to 10 tons of manure and 
thoroughly disc into the soil or plow 
down a good legume sod. Broadcast 


0-12-12 on peats and mucks instead of 
8-8-8 or manure. 


If 8-8-8 or manure is applied, a lower 
potash fertilizer can be used in the row. 
The recommendations given are for hill 
application in bands at side of hill. When 
corn is drilled, rates can be increased 50 
percent. 


SWEET CORN 


Sandy loams 
Kind of Pounds 
fertilizer 


Available potassum 
content of soil. 
Pounds per acre. 


per acre 


Peat and mucks 
Kind of Pounds 
fertilizer per acre 


Silt and clay loams 
Kind of Pounds 
fertilizer per acre 


Low—Below 120 
4-16-8 


3-12-12 100 to 150 


3-12-12 100 to 150 0-14-14 200 to 300 


Medium to High 
Above 120 


100 to 150 


4-16-8 0-12-12 

4-12-8 3-12-12 

2-12-6 

4-16-8 100 to 150 0-12-12 200 to 300 
4-12-8 4-16-8 

2-12-6 3-12-12 


- ever 
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NEW CRANBERRY VARIETIES 


Three new cranberry varieties—Stey- 
ens, Wilcox, and Beckwith—the first 
to have resulted from breeding 
work, are announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station, and the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station. All of the 
new varieties are productive and have 
larger berries than the principal com- 
mercial varieties of New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

The Wilcox shows high resistance to 
feeding by leafhopper, the insect that 
spreads the false blossom virus. Berries 
of the Stevens have unusually good gloss 
and color and are resistant to break- 
down. Its vigorous vines do especially 
well on thin bogs. It has been especially 
promising in Wisconsin. Berries of the 
Beckwith are borne high on long up- 
rights. This makes them easy to harvest 
by scooping. Beckwith rated highest in 
flavor tests of sauce made from the new 
and from well-known varieties. 

The Wilcox ripens just after Labor 
Day, the Stevens about three weeks 
later, and the Beckwith early in October. 

The new berries come from crosses 
made about 20 years ago by H. F. Bain 
and H. F. Bergman of USDA. The orig- 
inal selections were made from 1938 to 
1940 by Mr. Bain and the late R. B. 
Wilcox with the help of growers and 
associates. The new berries have been 
named for plant scientists whose studies 
have contributed to the improvement of 
the cranberry crop— Mr. Wilcox, for 
many years in charge of USDA research 
in cranberries and blueberries at Pem- 
berton, N. J.; the late Neil Stevens, 
former head of the botany department 
at the University of Tlinois and at one 
time in charge of the berry disease re- 
search of USDA; and the late Charles 
S. Beckwith, entomologist of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, who cooper- 
ated in the early breeding work. 


WIREWORM CONTROL 


Treating seeds of corn, sugar beets, 
cotton, beans and other crops with Lin- 
dane insecticide has proved successful! in 
controlling wireworms and other soil in- 
sects. A new folder just issued gives 
full details and directions for this rela- 
tively inexpensive method of controlling 
these insects. Lindane is easy to apply, 
since it can be mixed either dry or wet 
in a Slurry Treater. It is available in 
either a 25 percent or 75 _ percent 
strength formulation. 

The folder contains instructions, which 
tell when and how Lindane is to be used, 
and tables are shown giving exact 
amounts of how much Lindane is tv be 
mixed with each type of seed. Lindane 
can be mixed with most fungicides com- 
monly used in seed treatment, but it 
should be applied just before planting. 

This folder is available for the asking 
by writing to California Spray-Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, California or 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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Carton Filler 


WITH AUTOMATIC OPENER AND CLOSER 


either for domestic or institu- 
tional size cartons. Model 15 
handles up to 150 consumer con- 
tainers per minute; Model 9 
handles institutional size car- 
tons at speeds up to 60 per min- 
ute. This equipment may be 
coupled with the FMC Continu- 
ous Freezer for efficient, flow- 
Designed especially to handle all loose frozen or fresh line production of frozen foods. 
—for continuous, granular foods, FMC Carton Fillers automatically and 
binh.anced adel speedily open, fill, and close cartons in a continuous FMC CONTINUOUS FREEZER 
ig speed packaging operation. Outstanding features of these FMC three- eget foods 
of frozen foods in-one combination machines include: (1) Safety mech- 
anism for momentarily stopping filler if there is any 
irregularity in carton supply or set up. (2) Extremely 
accurate fill through adjustable volumetric measuring 
pockets. (3) Vibrating, closing and shaping devices that 
produce an even pack—a neat, uniform package. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION Write for full informa- 
tion or call your nearest 
Canning Machinery Divisions FMC representative 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices: 


cetindrb DA So EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


. We are equipped to supply 
A 3 your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket Write for Full Information 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC 


LITHOCRAPHERS | Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


; Portsmouth Virginia 
EDFORD VIRCINIAR 
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GRANICHER ELECTED 
CAL-PAK V.P. 


Irving H. Granicher has been elected 
a vice-president and director of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and has also been made a 
member of the executive committee. He 
fills the position on the board made va- 
cant by the recent resignation of A. K. 
Tichenor. Mr. Granicher is a native of 
San Francisco and recounts that his first 
job was one of office boy with the Central 
California Canneries, a forerunner of the 
California Packing Corporation. 


NEW CANNING COMPANY 


E. L. Davis, owner and manager of the 
E. L. Davis Canning Company of Pal- 
metto, Florida, has been elected Presi- 
dent of a new canning company formed 
at Donalsonville, Georgia. The firm will 
be known as the Davis Canning Com- 
pany and already construction of the 
plant is under way, which is expected 
to be completed by the first of May for 
this season’s operation. 

Other officers of the firm are D. F. 
Wurst, Vice-President; and Julian 
Webb, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Davis 
owns 50 percent of the stock in the $30,- 
000 corporation. It is expected that a 
full line of local vegetables will be 
processed. 


ENDS RUN 


Pasco Packing Co. has closed its Lake 
Alfred, Florida, canning plant for the 
season. 


NOT TO OPERATE 


The Onarga Canning Company plant 
at Onarga, Illinois, will not operate this 
year. The plant was destroyed by fire 
last August and has not been rebuilt. 


BLISS APPOINTS EASTERN REPS 


E. W. Bliss Company has announced 
the appointment of Hudson Can Machin- 
ery Company of 30 Church Street, New 
York City, as sales agents for certain 
Bliss semi-automatic can making ma- 
chinery in the territory East of the 
Western boundary of the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone. Charles Gueritey, Presi- 
dent, and Richard Biggane, Secretary of 
the Hudson firm, are former Bliss em- 
ployes. 


GEORGE ROBERTS DIES 


George Roberts, President of the Cape 
King Fisheries, Inc., New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, died on Saturday, March 4. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


PETERSEN SUCCEEDS STUBBS 
AT CRITES MOSCOW 


W. H. “Homer” Petersen of Moscow, 
Idaho has been selected to become gen- 
eral manager of Crites Moscow Growers, 
breeders and marketers of canner and 
freezer pea seed, according to Irving J. 
Courtice, eastern representative of the 
firm. He will take up his new responsi- 
bility April 15. The present manager, 
Dr. Merl W. Stubbs, has resigned to 
establish a business of his own. 


HOMER PETERSEN 


Mr. Petersen, a native Idahoian and a 
graduate of the University of Idaho in 
agronomy, has been with Crites Moscow 
for about 12 years. He began as a part 
time worker while studying at the uni- 
versity. His employ was interrupted by 
a hitch as an Ensign in the U. S. Navy 
in the Pacific but he returned directly 
to his work in the production of seed 
peas. He has worked in every phase of 
the business, thus admirably fitting him- 
self for his new responsibility. 

Homer is vice-president of the Idaho 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
was selected by the civic organizations 
of his community as the most outstand- 
ing young citizen of Moscow, Idaho last 
January. Good luck, Homer. 

Ronald Robinson will succeed Mr. 
Petersen in his former capacity as Pro- 
duction Manager. 


RAPS A & P ADS 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ad- 
vertising in connection with the current 
Justice Department proceedings against 
the food chain was attacked by Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath in an ad- 
dress before the annual convention of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association in Cincinnati last week. 
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GROCERY COMMITTEE MEETS 
WITH FTC TO DRAFT TRADE 
PRACTICE RULES 


A special Grocery Industry Advisory 
Committee of the major national organi- 
zations met with Federal Trade Com- 
mission officers on March 9 to work on 
the drafting of Trade Practice Rules for 
the grocery industry. 

Commissioner James Mead presided at 
the meeting and asked for suggestions 
on what should be incorporated into the 
rules. Watson Rogers, President of the 
National Food Brokers Association, 
came up with the recommendation that 
all of the principles established by FTC 
in its many years of Robinson-Patman 
Act enforcement, be included in the rules. 
He suggested that FTC have its own en- 
forcement division review the many 
cases for alleged violation of the broker- 
age section, which includes about 200 
cases. From this could be prepared a 
summary of the main points of each case 
which would serve to clarify the scope of 
the Act, and should be the basic prin- 
ciples, written out in plain laymen lan- 
guage, to be included in the rules. 

Commissioner Mead explained that the 
committee had to be kept small, but that 
other groups would have the privilege of 
presenting their views later and after 
the rules were drawn in final form they 
would be submitted to the entire indus- 
try, so that they could be approved be- 
fore being put into effect. 

The meeting adjourned with no agree- 
ment on any specific rules at this time. 
It is expected that another meeting will 
be held in April, and in the meantime 
suggestions for revisions and new rules 
will be submitted by the various groups. 

The following organizations had rep- 
resentatives appointed to serve on the 
Advisory Committee: National Cannevs 
Association, National Food Brokers As- 
sociation, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Asociation, National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, National 
Voluntary Groups Institute, Super Mar- 
ket Institute, National Association of 
Food Chains, Cooperative Food Distribi- 
tors of America, National Association of 
Retail Meat & Food Dealers, National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 


ON COAST TRIP 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, is on 
a business trip to the West Coast. 


VACATIONING IN HAWAI! 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board of Consolidated Grocers’ Corpora- 
tion, is vacationing in Hawaii. 
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TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


President W. Earle Wainwright will 
preside at the Spring Meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers Association that will 

open at 10:30 A.M. on Wednesday, 
March 22, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Following committee reports, Robert 
C. Heiney, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Canners Association, will dis- 
cuss the Wage and Hour Law and its 
effect upon the industry. Beginning at 
2:00 P.M. in the afternoon, Dr. Howard 
L. Stier of the Agricultural Economics 
Department of the University of Mary- 
land will outline the background for 


at 1950. John R. Bromell of the U. S. De- (A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 
ns partment of Commerce, will discuss the 

he wholesale grocers angle. Canned foods 

he promotion and current merchandising 

n, plans will be explained by Don R. Calla- 

at han of the Can Manufacturers Institute; 

rc Robert W. Phillips, J. Richards Phillips 

an Jr. & Son, will speak for the Tri-State 

eS, Packers Association program; G. Bartol 

n- Silver, Charles B. Silver & Son, the As- 

ny sociated Independent Corn Canners pro- 

oI" gram; and there will be speakers to ex- REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
00 plain the Canned Pea Association pro- 

a motion and that of the Shoe Peg Corn 

se Canners. 

of SCHOOL PROGRAM 

_ At 7:30 P.M. on Wednesday evening, 

all the Annual Canners School will get un- or 
h derway with the following subjects to be 

_ presented by leading authorities: “Pre- 

at dicting Maturity Dates of Canning 


Crops from Temperature Records” by 
ee Dr. J. S. Caldwell, Horticulture Depart- 

- “Water Resources Available for Irriga- 
oni tion in the Tri-State Area” by H. C. 


Barksdale, U. S. Geological Survey; and 
“Operation of Supplemental Irrigation 


‘ll Equipment” by M. S. Anderson, Soils 
i Division, USDA; “Standardization of U i Mi = 
ae Farm Operations” by Professor Charles 
H. Nissley, Horticulture Department, 
Rutgers University; and an explanation ° ; 
dé of “How Aerosols are Made” by Dr. L. Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


P. Ditman, Entomology Department, 


‘ei University of Maryland. CLEANERS a GRADERS e WASHERS 
‘il The program for Thursday and Fri- ; 

day, March 23 and 24, will be broken ET 
_ down into product sessions with many BLANCHERS, Cc. 
important subjects tu be discussed for 


ae each product. These sessions will be for 
7 held as follows: 
me THURSDAY, MARCH 23 PEAS e LIMA BEANS TOMATOES 
of 9:00 A.M.—Tomato Session, Fairmount 
Room 
of 9:00 A.M.—Snap and Lima Bean Ses- BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
ial sion, Phoenix Room 
1:3) P.M.—Asparagus Session, Phoenix 
Room nd Fruits 
1:5) P.M.—Miscellaneous Crops—Peas, and other Vegetables a 
Sweet Potatoes, Peppers, New and 
Write for information on latest and most modern 
on Fairmount Room 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


9:00 A.M.—Sweet Corn Session, Fair- 
mount Room 


9:0) A.M.—Frozen Foods Session, 4 UNTLEY MANUFACTURING C0 
he Mount Vernon Room hes 


2:1) P.M.—Pickles Session, Fairmount 
Room BROCTON, N. Wes U.S.A. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Steady Day To Day Movement With Firm 

Undertone — Selling Pressure Off Corn — 

Peas Quiet—Growers Getting Record Prices 

For Citrus — Suggested Acreage Considera- 

tions for Corn — Acreage Intentions For 

Canning Peas Down 2 Percent — Spinach 
Acreage. 


THE SITUATION—There’s no par- 
ticular excitement in the current canned 
foods markets as the steady, day-to-day 
movement in small lots continues, reflect- 
ing the consumer’s approval of prevail- 
ing attractive prices. Business on vege- 
tables in the East is strictly a shopping 
proposition, with few canners holding 
anywhere near a complete line. This is 
true of corn as well as peas, beans, spin- 
ach and tomatoes, and tomato products 
and of peas and spinach particularly in 
other areas. Fruits are quiet but moving 
steadily, with no evidence of selling pres- 
sure. The entire fish line has taken on 
a firm price tone with many salmon can- 
ners withdrawn and sardine and tuna 
canners revising their quotations up- 
wards. 


SPINACH — Spot stocks of spinach 
are practically non-existent all over the 
country as the packing season gets under 
way in California, to be followed shortly 
by the Ozarks and Tri-States. Califor- 
nia particularly, is reported doing a 
brisk future business at prices quoted 
on our market price page. 

CORN—Selling pressure is definitely 
off this item as many canners have ar- 
ranged for a definite carryover and ad- 
justed their acreage intentions accord- 
ingly. Prices remain largely unchanged, 
except that most of the extreme lows 
have disappeared. Headquarters of the 
Associated Independent Corn Canners 
are extremely active, sending out recipes 
for main dish, institutional use, and en- 
couraging corn canners to get on the 
band wagon. Latest developments in- 
clude a Lenten tie-up by Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, involving newspapers 
and radio, and the cooperative advertis- 
ing of Oscar Mayer, featuring canned 
corn and their beef or pork. The Oscar 
Mayer Ad. will appear in the April 17 
issue of “Life” and in the April 16 and 
23 issues of “Parade”, “American 
Weekly” and “This Week”. President 
Kraemer, in an appeal for membership, 
said that the April-May canned corn 
promotion will be outstanding but that 
there is opportunity for enlargement. 


PEAS—Peas are quiet as buyers find 
it increasingly difficult to fill out their 
lines. Prices on a number of grades, 
sieves and sizes are gradually edging up- 
wards, particularly in Alaskas and the 
standard and smaller sieve sweet. 


CITRUS—Concentrators are reported 
paying $3.50 a box for oranges thus mak- 
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ing it practically impossible for single 


strength canners to compete. The fresh 
market, too, is bringing fabulously high 
prices with last week’s average at $6.36. 
This last was reported to be a twenty 
year high. Meanwhile despite a seeming 
lack of buyer interest, shipments out of 
Florida exceeded the pack for the sixth 
successive week. Prices remain the same 
as quoted last week, reported 40 cents 
per case below replacement costs. 

The Texas grapefruit pack is finished, 
with the total juice pack reported but 
50 percent of last year. 

Meanwhile U.S.D.A. raised its esti- 
mate of the citrus crop about 1 percent 
over the estimate a month ago—oranges 
101,655,000 boxes compared to last 
month’s estimate of 100,060,000 boxes, 
and 99,620,000 last year, and a ten year 
average (1938-47) of 93,593,000; grape- 
fruit 37,070,000 boxes this month’s esti- 
mate, 36,770,000 a month ago, 45,520,- 
000 last year, and a ten year average of 
50,528,000 boxes. 


CANNING PEA ACREAGE DOWN 


B.A.E. indicated acreage of peas dated 
March 10 and based on reports received 
from processors in late February and 
early March, indicate an overall increase 
of less than 1 percent and a decrease of 
2 percent for Canning as follows: 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 
Planted Acreages 


10-year 1950 
average 1949 indi- 
State 1939-48 revised cated 
Acres Acres 
5,610 7,240 7,200 
37,160 35,500 34,000 
New Jersey ............ 4,270 5,060 8,500 
Pennsylvania ......... 13,920 12,300 14,000 
5,870 8,150 3,200 
9,060 4,700 4,900 
18,980 18,850 19,000 
10,210 6,300 6,300 
Wisconsin . 135,650 120,000 120,000 
Minnesota 38,100 49,900 47,000 
Iowa ....... 3,570 4,300 3,900 
3,310 1,200 1,800 
12,880 6,700 7,400 
3,220 1,600 1,800 
4,940 6,000 7,000 
Colorado _.... a 4,730 4,400 4,200 
Washington ............ 47,740 48,500 48,500 
45,650 50,000 55,000 
| 4,400 5,560 5,900 
Other States’ ......... 8,600 4,490 4,600 
431,440 406,250 409,700 
For freezing .......... 58,300 81,330 91,000 
For canning and 
other processing.. 373,140 324,920 318,700 


1 Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 


OTHER CROPS—Corn Canners Serv- 
ice Bureau Secretary says corn canners 
in planning acreage might consider: Ap- 
proximately 19% million cases of corn 
in canners hands March 1; March, April 
and May movement boosted by A.I.C.C. 
merchandising, might reach 9 million 
cases, followed by the usual letdown of 
June, July and August, leaving a 7 to 
8 milion case carryover, or approximate- 
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ly 25 percent of the 1949 pack. Don’t 
let George set aside carryover and cut 
acreage accordingly — more than a 25 
percent cut is indicated—you do it. Re- 
duction of about $4.00 per ton to growers 
is indicated. 


Reports from Indiana indicate that to- 
matoes are being contracted for at about 
$26.00 and $12.00, or $25.00 and $13.00 
per ton for 1’s and 2’s, and that flat 
prices run from about $18 to $20. Slight- 
ly less than the $80 paid last year for 
peas is indicated, and since little corn 
has been contracted for to date, it is dif- 
ficult to get a line on this item. 


SPINACH 
The Florida and Texas winter spinach 
acreage, according to B.A.E. is 17 per- 
cent less than last year and 10 percent 
less than the (1939-48) ten year average. 


Acreages 
10-year 
Seasonal group average 
and State 1939-48 1949 1950 
Acres 

Winter: 

4,950 8,000 5,000 

California... 9,300 7,470 7,800 
Group total ... 14,250 15,470 12,800 
Spring :1 8,850 11,010 
7,630 6,700 


! Virginia, Maryland, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Markets Slowly Working Into Firmer Ground 
—tLimited Distributor Inventories Expected 
To Continue—Off Priced Tomatoes About 
Gone—lImproved Demand For Beans—Spot 
Spinach Closely Sold—tInterest In Succotash 
—No Change In Peas—Salmon Tone Better 
—Sardines Show Strength—Citrus Demand 
Off As Prices Hold Firm—Supplies Of 
Fruits Dwindling. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March, 17, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
markets are slowly working into firmer 
ground on major staple packs, but busi- 
ness here continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and distributors remain unwilling 
to substantially increase their inventories. 
Current reports on canner 1950 pack 
planning all indicate that operations will 
be under closer control this season than 
for many years back, and some observers 
are of the belief that the statistical posi- 
tion of the market will progressively 
strengthen during the remainder of the 
year. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors con- 
tinue to concentrate their attention upon 
keeping their operations liquid, and this 
means that limited inventories will con- 
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tinue to be the order of the day. The 
movement of canned foods, particularly 
those where price declines have been sub- 
stantial in recent months, continues 
good. 


TOMATOES — Buyers are encounter- 
ing considerably more difficulty in locat- 
ing off-priced offerings, and most sellers 
are still firm at $1.20 for standard 2s, 
with an occasional $1.17% quotation 
heard. On 10s, most sellers are now 
steady at $5.75. California canners con- 
tinue to offer standard 2%s at $1.50, 
with intimations that even this price 
could be shaded on round lots. 


BEANS—There has been some im- 
provement reported during the week in 
demand for green beans, and the market 
is showing a steady tone at $1.10 for 
standard round-pod cut green 2s, with 
fancy quoted all the way from $1.65 to 
$1.75. On faney French style 2s the 
market holds at $1.50, with extra stand- 
ard at $1.35. 


SPINACH — California canners are 
offering 1950 spring pack on the basis 
of $1.00 for 1s, $1.20-$1.25 for 2s, $1.50 
for 24%s, and $4.85 to $5.00 for 10s, all 
fo.b. cannery, for shipment when 
packed. Southern canners quote fancy 
spinach at $1.30 for 2s, $1.60 for 2%s, 
and $5.50 for 10s, with the market close- 
ly sold up and more likely to advance 
than to move backwards. 


SUCCOTASH — Lower prices have 
stimulated interest in succotash, and 
southern packers are getting a broader 
movement at $1.35 for extra standard 
crushed golden and green limas, with 
fancy holding at $1.40, f.o.b. 


PEAS—There has been no change in 
the price situation during the week, and 
inquiry remains fair, particularly on top 
grades, which continue in extremely 
short supply in many quarters. 


SALMON—With many salmon sellers 
withdrawn, the market tone has been im- 
proved by reports that canners market- 
ing under advertised brands are buying 
up stocks in Seattle to insure continuity 
of brand supply until the 1950 pack is 
ready. Pinks are offering for prompt 
shipment at $14.50 for tall 1s, with 
chums at $13.65 to $13.75 and medium 
re(s holding around $20.50 for 1s on top 
brands, all f.o.b. coast. 


SARDINES—Most Maine canners are 
nov firm at $8.00 for quarter keyless 
consigned stocks on a $7.50 Maine basis. 
oil;, although some are still selling from 
Revorts from California note a steadily 
dwindling supply, with many canners 
alieady sold out. Tall 1 naturals are 
fira at $4.00 per case, with ovals, in 
eit ier tomato or mustard sauce, at $6.50, 
fio b. canneries. 


‘RABMEAT — Reports from. the 
Novthwest indicate that the pack, to 


da'e, is about 50 percent under that at 
th comparable time last season. Can- 
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ners are offering fancy halves at $22.50 
per case of 48. 


TUNA—Heavy Lenten sales have de- 
pleted distributors’ inventories and more 
buying interest developed during the 
week on both domestic and imported 
packs. No price changes were reported. 


CITRUS — Demand for canned citrus 
has fallen off somewhat, but canners con- 
tinue to hold prices firm at recently- 
advanced levels, which are peak for the 


season. Meanwhile, concentrators con- 
tinue to cut heavily into the supply of 
fruit in Florida and juice operations are 
tapering off at the canneries. Citrus 
canners in both Texas and California 
face a similar condition, as plans for in- 
tensified concentrating operations in 
both states are under way. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—California 
canners are closely sold up- on choice 
fruit cocktail, and the market is showing 


© FAR MORE SANITARY ! 
© EXTRA EFFICIENCY 
AT MUCH LOWER 
cosT! 


only ~ 


The NEW Sinclair-Scott 4’ Model B 


GUARANTEED 
AGAINST DAMAGING PRODUCT 


® ROUND ALUMINUM ALLOY 
TANK, BASE & MOTOR MOUNT 
(No corners to hide bacteria) 


©@ NO CLEANING OR 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 


HYDRO-ELEVATOR 


proven better at far less cost! . . 
IT'S THE LOW COST ANSWER TO YOUR 


CONVEYING PROBLEM FOR: 


peas, lima and string beans, corn, pickles, 


strawberries, cherries, olives and etc. 


© VARIABLE DRIVE 


© AUTOMATIC WATERLEVEL 
CONTROL 


© NO OPERATOR REQUIRED 


[CLEANERS - GRADERS| THE 


Canners are enthusiastic about this improved, la- 
bor saving, quality producing machine. Order 
now for delivery when specified. 


Send for Specification B-4 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


(corr CO. | TRIMMERS - WASHERS | 


“There’s Always A Market 
1800 BLK. PATAPSCO ST. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


For A Quality Pack” 
BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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a strong undertone. Bartlett pear sup- 
plies are also dwindling steadily, and the 
market is well sustained on the basis of 
$2.65 for choice and $2.40 for standards 
among the competitive brand sellers. In- 
quiry for cling peaches is holding up 
surprisingly well, traders here report, 
and the coast situation continues strong. 
Choice 2%s are now held at $1.85 to 
$1.90 by most sellers, with standards 
ranging $1.70-$1.75 where stocks are 
still available. 


IMPORTED FRUITS—Importers are 
offering first arrivals of 1950 pack Jap- 
anese mandarin oranges at $5.40 per 
case of 48/11 oz. tins. Cuban pineapple 
is moving fairly well, with regular pack 
10s quoted at $8.75 and heavy pack at 
$9.25, f.o.b. New York. The Cuban prod- 
uct is attracting increasing attention 
among industrial consumers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Routine—Peas Firm—Fair Business 

On Fruits—Many Scarce Items In Salmon— 

Citrus Purchasing Held To Minimum—Little 
Action On Beans—Ozark Spinach Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 16, 1950 


THE MARKET—Business in Chicago 
continues to be pretty routine this week, 
with all orders retaining their small size 
and fairly quick turnover. There isn’t 
any question but what a number of items 
in the line are definitely firming up and, 
taken all in all, there is a good tone to 
the canned foods market, generally 
speaking. The hand-to-mouth buying po- 
licy is very firmly in the saddle and even 
in the face of what looks like to be some- 
what of a rising market, there is no ten- 
dency on the part of buyers here to stock 
up ahead. 


PEAS —The pea market continues 
quite firm, with No. 2 extra standard 
3 sv. Alaskas of good quality having 
been sold at from $1.30 to $1.35 f.o.b. 
Wisconsin factory recently. Standard 
peas are closely cleaned up in No. 2 tins 
and those that are available are being 
quoted somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $1.10 for 3 sv. f.o.b. factory. There 
is some 8 oz. size reportedly around with 
quotations of about 75 cents to 77% 
cents on 3 sv. and around 70 cents on 
4 sv., although the quantities are re- 
ported to be quite limited. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There is 
some business going on California fruits, 
although it is not particularly active. 
Peaches continue to sell at varying 
prices, with No. 2% standards being of- 
fered all the way from $1.65 to $1.80, 
and No. 2% choice at around $1.85 to 
$1.90. There are reports that the 8 oz. 
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size of peaches, particularly sliced, are 
showing up a little scarcer than was 
thought, and the going price level is 
about 85 cents on this item. Fruit cock- 
tail continues to hold its level at about 
$2.80 for No. 2% choice, $1.67 for No. 
1 tall and around $10.20 for No. 10 
choice. Apricots, of course, are very 
thoroughly cleaned up in first hands, and 
many packers seem to feel that the situa- 
tion is working itself out. It is under- 
stood that there are prospects of a mar- 
keting agreement this coming season 
which would be quite restrictive so far 
as cling peaches are concerned, and if 
this should be the case, it may very well 
turn out that peaches bought at today’s 
market will prove to be an excellent pur- 
chase as compared with prices out of 
new pack. 


SALMON — The salmon market re- 
mains more or less unchanged, with 
some activity going on but no tremen- 
dous rush. Tall pinks are apparently 
settled firmly at $14.75 now, and as a 
matter of fact there are some packers 
reporting themselves as either out or 
very low on supplies of tall pinks of top 
quality. Tall cohoes have enjoyed some 
action recently and have sold at a range 
of prices running from about $19.50 to 
$21.00. This item is also becoming 
scarce, especially in the upper quality 
bracket, so that it is anticipated that 
well before new pack, all supplies of red 
and medium red salmon will have been 
quite thoroughly exhausted. Tall reds, 
of course, are unobtainable now. Tall 
chums reportedly being offered 
around $14.00, while halves pinks are 
offered at $10.00, halves chums at $9.00 
and halves Puget Sound sockeye, which 
are also reported very scarce, at from 
$16.00 to $17.00. 


CITRUS JUICES—The current mar- 
ket on citrus juices here appears to be 
about $3.40 for grapefruit juice, $3.60 
for blended juice and $3.80 for orange 
juice, all 46 oz. sizes. The trade report 
that buying on citrus juices is being held 
to an absolute minimum and that quite 
a large percentage of it is being done ex- 
warehouse stock Chicago in the smallest 
possible quantity, but nevertheless, of 
course, on this basis there is a fairly 
constant flow of small orders. 


GREEN BEANS—There is some busi- 
ness going on here on green beans, al- 
though here again the volume is not too 
large. Standard cuts in No. 2 sizes are 
still available from the southern pack- 
ing areas at around $1.15, with extra 
standard cuts at about $1.25, and a good 
deal of the available business is reported 
to be concentrated in these items. Stand- 
ard cuts from Wisconsin are reported of- 
fered at around $1.25, while the better 
grades from this territory are showing 
firmness with No. 2 tins fancy cuts at 
around $1.90 and No. 2 tins of fancy 3 
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sv. whole at around $2.50 a dozen, all 
f.o.b. factory. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — The 
spinach market from the Ozark area 
continues to show a definite firmness, 
with No. 2s now being quoted at around 
$1.25. Reports from the packing area 
indicate that the Spring pack will be 
rather late and will probably be cur- 
tailed to quite an extent. Packers of 
spinach are commencing to advise their 
trade that they expect the opening prices 
on new pack to be somewhat higher than 
the present spot market. Very few, if 
any, packers of spinach in the Ozark 
area at the present time have a complete 
assortment of sizes, and the total supply 
is very small. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Day To Day Movement Features 
Market—Acreage Allotments Of Dry Beans 
Reduced—California Frozen Pack Figures— 
Canners Want More All-Green Asparagus— 
Spinach Pack On—Tomatoes And Tomato 
Products Show Improvement — Cal-Pack 
Withdraws Fancy Sliced Pineapple—Steady 
Movement Of Fruits—Tuna Stronger. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 16, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The market con- 
tinues largely without change there be- 
ing a steady day-by-day movement em- 
bracing pratically the entire list. There 
are no items being neglected, nor is 
there an especially heavy rush on any, 
even those in light supply. Canners are 
making active preparations for the new 
season, although prices to growers have 
not been named on any crop. The lack 
of rain is causing considerable anxiety, 
since nowhere in the State is precipita- 
tion up to normal. The acreage of some 
crops promises to be held down this year, 
but other means will have to be resorted 
to, of course, in the case of fruits if the 
yield is to be controlled. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has shown a firmer tone 
of late but the Federal-State Market 
Service attributes this more to light of- 
ferings than any important demand. 
Shippers have advanced prices from 5 
cents to 15 cents per one hundred pounds, 
but canners and packagers are hesitat- 
ing to buy. Acreage allotments for spe- 
cific varieties are being reduced for Cali- 
fornia, among other States, being set 
at 232,764 acres, against a planted acre- 
age of 307,600 in 1949. 


FROZEN PACKS — Final figures on 
California’s frozen fruit and vegetable 
pack in 1949 were released by the West- 
ern Frozen Food Processors’ Associa- 
tion during the week with these total- 
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ing 186,406,368 pounds, or about a 
third larger than in 1948 and more than 
double the pack of 1947. The fruit pack 
amounted to 38,263,000 pounds, with ap- 
ples and applesauce accounting for 6,163,- 
000: Boysenberries, 9,310,000; straw- 
berries, 9,285,000; freestone peaches, 
8,118,000, and other fruits, 5,387,000. 
The vegetable pack of 148,144,000 pounds 
was made up of Fordhook beans; 35,406,- 
000; Brussels sprouts, 22,839,000; broc- 
coli, 28,093,000; cauliflower, 13,467,000; 
spinach, 19,981,000, and other vegetables, 
28,258,000. 


ASPARAGUS — Canners and buyers 
are talking about new pack asparagus 
and some business is being booked on 
an s.a.p. basis. The price to be paid 
growers is still a question but it seems to 
be the general opinion that prices on the 
finished product will be about the same 
as in 1949. Quite a few have been 
crossed up on the possibilities of market- 
ing California all-green asparagus in 
the East, but this market is still taking 
care of so much of this item that it is 
the all-green that has sold out first. More 
canners are inducing growers to supply 
additional quantities of all-green and it 
would seem that a market is in sight 


for all that can be packed from the pres- 
ent acreage. 


SPINACH—Fancy spinach of the new 
pack continues to be offered at $1.20- 
$1.25 for No. 2s, $1.50-$1.55 for No. 2%s 
and $4.85-$5.00 for No. 10s. Canning is 
expected to get under way in earnest 
during the week of March 20 The small 
holdings of winter pack and the pack of 
last spring are cleaning up rapidly to 
fill spot requirements. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market is 
showing a good improvement, with buy- 
ers compelled to shop around to get some 
items. Weakest item on the list is prob- 
ably standards, but California canners 
are expecting a demand to set in almost 
any time from the Mid-West where 
stocks are light. In catsup, 14-0z. glass 
is in few hands, with prices quite firmly 
maintained. Puree is moving freely 
with fancy No. 10s priced at $6.50 for 
1.06 and at $5.50 for 1.04-5. 


PINEAPPLE—The canned fruit situ- 
ation received added attention during the 
week by announcement on the part of the 
California Packing Corporation of with- 
drawal of prices on all sizes in fancy 
sliced pineapple. Other items in the 
pack are still available and attention will 


be concentrated on moving chunks, 
crushed, half slices and juice. Juice has 
been moving more freely of late, espe- 
cially in the 46-o0z. size. 


FRUITS—California fruits are mov- 
ing off steadily, with some canners de- 
voting much of their efforts to clearing 
warehouses of cling peaches. The ex- 
tremely low prices that prevailed on 
some items for a time have disappeared 
and it is doubtful if any choice No. 2%s 
are selling for less than $1.90. Some fea- 
tured brands are moving at 10 cents and 
20 cents higher. Pears are cleaning up 
fast, with desired counts in No. 2% 
choice moving at $2.95. Most of the un- 
sold stocks of choice in No. 10s are held 
at $9.40. Fruit cocktail is moving in a 
routine way at $3.00 for No. 2% fancy 
and $2.80 for choice. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
quite strong with the Lenten demand 
forcing some canners to buy from each 
other to fill orders in full. This is espe- 
cially true of fancy and grated light 
meat. Quotations on halves are: Fancy 
white meat, $16.50; fancy light meat, 
$13.25; standard light meat, $12.25; 
chunks and flakes, $11.00; grated light 
meat, $10.25, and dark and light meat 
grated, $8.25. 


q Government Specifications 


V-3-C | JAN P-108 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 


INITED CONTAINER CO. 
th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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Berlin Chapman Retort ‘crates 
are welded steel construction 
10 gauge perforated material 
in bottom and highly perforat- 
ed 12 gauge body material. 
The welded bottom assures a 
perfectly even stacking plat- 
form. The numerous holes assure 
even steam circulation. 


Berlin Chapman Pea boxes are first quality galvan- 
ized material perforated bottoms. 
stantially reduced in price over last year’s price. 


Write for complete details on food processing 
machinery 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. Berlin, Wisconsin 


Find out now just what you will 
require for this season's pack . . 

then order them . . You'll be sure 
and have both retort crates and 
pea boxes when you need them 
. . Don’t wait until almost time for 
using them before ordering. On 
orders placed now you are assur- 
ed delivery for the time when 
you need retort crates and pea 


They are sub- 
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SARDINES — Prices on California 
sardines are without change, with de- 
mand of a routine nature. Some sales of 
1-lb. ovals in tomato or mustard sauce 
are being made at $6.00 a case, but more 
are moved at $5.75. Some canners of 
featured brands are sold up on this item. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Weather Changeable — 1949 Shrimp Pro- 
duction Hit High Level—Strong Winds And 
Rough Water Handicap Oyster Tongers— 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi Vegetable 
Processors Form Association. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March, 16, 1950 

THE WEATHER — We’ve been hav- 
ing very changeable weather in this sec- 
tion the past month. Some nights we 
go to bed in the summer time and wake 
up in the winter time, and other nights 
we go to bed in the winter time and 
wake up in the summer time. Yesterday 
morning the minimum temperature was 
64 degrees F. with a maximum of 72 de- 
grees F. and this morning the minimum 
temperature was 32 degrees, F., so it 
keeps the farmers very much worried 
and the fishermen handicapped due to 
strong southerly winds that shift to 
strong northerly winds. 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp last 
week showed a drop of 1,316 barrels over 
the previous week as 5,199 barrels were 
produced last week and 6,515 barrels the 
previous one. 

The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi received 332 barrels less shrimp 
last week than the previous one and the 
amounts received were 533 barrels last 
week and 865 barrels the previous one. 

Landings of shrimp last week were: 
Louisiana 2,348 barrels, including 406 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 434 bar- 
rels, including 127 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 10 barrels; Florida (Apalachi- 
cola) 257 barrels, and Texas 2,150 bar- 
rels. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 263,650 pounds and 
were approximately 632,750 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 650,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The 11 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama yet canning shrimp 
reported that 2,307 standard cases 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending March 4, 1950 which brought the 
pack for the season to 580,843 standard 
cases. 

Production of shrimp during 1949 was 
probably the highest since 1945, but it is 
not known yet whether or not the total 
catch reached that year’s total. Ala- 
bama is believed to be the only state 
showing a catch below 1948, Alabama 
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reported shrimp scarce, with most of the 
catches made up of small sized shrimp. 
. During the past year, the most impor- 
tant development in the shrimp fishery 
was increased production of grooved 
(brown) shrimp. Fishermen have been 
bringing in grooved shrimp in small 
quantities for many years. However, the 
production of this variety during 1948 
increased, and in April 1949, large quan- 
tities were landed. Craft out of Browns- 
ville, Texas, shrimping approximately 30 
miles south of that City, in depths of 
18 to 27 fathoms, began taking consider- 
able quantities of grooved shrimp. The 
development of the grooved shrimp fish- 
ery seems to have been the result of two 
main trends: (1) increased construction 
of more modern, larger trawlers capable 
of remaining at sea longer, and (2) 
seeking of new shrimp grounds because 
the catch per boat on the old beds de- 
clined. Elsewhere along the Gulf Coast 
the grooved shrimp was taken with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Mississippi re- 
ported that a substantial part of its 1949 
summer catch was grooved shrimp. 

Mechanization continued in the shrimp 
industry during the year. 

A peeling and heading machine was 
developed for raw shrimp. 


OYSTERS — There were 1,499 less 
barrels oysters produced last week than 
the previous one, as 38,379 barrels were 
produced last week and 39,878 barrels 
the previous week. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 1,191 less 
barrels oysters last week than the pre- 
vious one. The amounts were 34,718 bar- 
rels last week and 35,901 barrels the pre- 
vious one. 

Strong winds and rough waters has 
handicapped the oyster tongers. 

Landings of oysters last week were: 
Louisiana 25,050 barrels, including 22,- 
083 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
9,895 barrels, all for canning; Alabama 
3,176 barrels, including 2,749 barrels for 
canning; Florida (Apalachicola) 251 
barrels; and Texas 7 barrels. 

The 30 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama canning oysters, re- 
ported that 20,332 standard cases of oys- 
ters were canned during the week ending 
March 4, 1950, which brought the total 
pack for the season to 153,081 standard 
cases. 


SOUTHERN VEGETABLE PRO- 
CESSORS ORGANIZE—About 25 own- 
ers and managers of vegetable canning 
and processing factories in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi have organ- 
ized an association known as the Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi-Alabama Vegetable Pro- 
cessors Assn., it was announced Wed- 
nesday. 

The group was organized in order to 
deal more effectively with common prob- 
lems, such as legislative, crop, labor and 
marketing situations. 


Douglas M. Warriner, Warriner Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Francisville, Louisiana, was 
named president of the organization. He 
is to be assisted during the year by Vice. 
President A. G. Brush, Mayhaw Can. 
ning Co., Laurel, Mississippi; Treasurer 
Bernard F. Trappey, B. F. Trappey & 
Sons, New Iberia, Louisiana; Secretary 
J. F. Bowman, Southern Shellfish Co,, 
Harvey, Louisiana. 

The board of directors consists in ad- 
dition to Warriner, Brush, and Trappey, 
Julian McPhillips of McPhillips Packing 
Corp., Bayou la Batre; A. A. Baumer of 
Baumer Foods, Inc., New Orleans and 
Mr. Dorgan (initials not given) of the 
Dorgan Packing Corp., Biloxi, Miss. 

The association’s organizational meet- 
ing was held at the Iberia Parish Court- 
house at New Iberia. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Spring 
Meeting and Short Course, Tri-State 
Packers Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 4, 1950 — Sanitation Confer- 
ence, New York State Canners, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


APRIL 5, 1950 — Sanitation Confer- 
ence, New York State Canners, Chinese 
Room, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MAY 4, 1950—Spring Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 

MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 


ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II). 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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INSECTICIDE HEARING 
(Continued from page 10) 


cating the need for use of DDT for in- 
sect control. It was stated also that 
residue levels of from 1 ppm to as high 
as 11 ppm after four applications of 
DDT were found but that even with as 
heavy as 2 lbs. per 100 gallons of para- 
thion, residues of less than 1 ppm were 
found within 21 days after application. 


The statement was made by the New 
York entomologists that since the intro- 
duction of DDT for the control of potato 
insects there has been an average in- 
crease in potato yields of 38% percent 
in upper New York and 46 percent on 
Long Island. Possibly the agricultural 
planners would be interested in this 
statement! 


Most of the testimony presented for 
the control of vegetable insects by the 
New York group had already been cov- 
ered by previous witnesses. It was shown 
by this group, however, that the aerosol 
grade of DDT does not cause injury on 
cucurbits which is typical of the tech- 
nical grade, and for that reason the 
aerosol grade is being recommended for 
some insects on these crops in New York. 
Evidence was presented to show that 
there were no residues of DDT or para- 
thion on the husked ears of sweet corn 
as a result of treating for European 
corn borer or corn ear worm. 


The plant pathologists were quizzed 
quite carefully by the Food and Drug 
lawyers as to the need for using some 
of the new organic mercuries, but it was 
pointed out by these pathologists that 
such materials are used largely as eradi- 
cant sprays early in the season, thus 
eliminating most of the residue hazard. 
It would appear from most of the testi- 
mony presented by the pathologists that 
the carbamates are largely replacing 
copper and sulphur fungicides for many 
of the fruit and vegetable crops, but 
there was no residue information avail- 
able from the use of carbamates. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey group was made up 
of one chemist, one horticulturist, three 
entomologists and two plant pathologists. 
Their data were comprehensive, since 
approximately 60 vegetable crops are 
grown commercially in New Jersey. Al- 
though most of these vegetables are 
grown for fresh market, the information 
given by these representatives should be 
of special interest to eastern canners. 


Dr. Pepper, one of the entomologists, 
stated that severe infestations of sap 
beetles in sweet corn have occurred in 
the state and that this creates a serious 
insect fragment problem. He is carry- 
ing on an extensive control program for 
both sap beetle and European corn borer. 
While the New Jersey Station is doing a 
very considerable amount of research on 


control of both insects and diseases, as 
well as on residue levels, their recom- 
mendations are quite conservative. The 
station appears to feel that not only 
should control of the insect or disease be 
considered but that plant toxicity and 
residue hazards likewise are of prime 
importance. 


One cannot help but be impressed by 
the tremendous amount of work which is 
being carried on all over the United 
States by the scientists who have ap- 
peared and reported their findings. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that any new chem- 
ical which appears to have the remotest 
chance of being effective against the en- 
croachments of insects and diseases is 
being tested. In view of all the hazards 
involved—economic as well as human—it 
would seem only the part of good judg- 
ment that every opportunity be given 
these workers to test these new materi- 
als thoroughly and adequately. I feel 
that we, as canners, have a considerable 
stake in the outcome of these hearings 
and that it is certainly to our interest to 
follow them closely. 


Issues of the INFORMATION LET- 
TER are carrying summaries of the 
testimony as presented, and reprints of 
this testimony have been obtained of the 
four issues of the LETTER which have 
carried them. These are LETTERS nos. 
1271, 1274, 1275 and 1276, and copies of 
these reprints will be sent on request 
direct to the NCA. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


All the latest data 


| 

| 

FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 

H are included in the 7th edition 
| 

i 

| 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


March 20, 1950 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
_WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

BEANS, StrInGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2........1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2... w++1.35-1.40 


No. 10 6.50-7.00 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
New YorK 
3 sv. 2.50-2.75 
4 sv. 1.75 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 4 8V.....0000.. 1.80-1.90 
No, 2, Ex. Std., Cut 4 sv...1.40-1.65 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv., Wh.........2.75-2.80 
2 sv. 2.65-2.70 
3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
4 sv. 1.90-1.95 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. 2........ 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 2, Fey., Sm. Gr........... 2.20 


No. 2, Fey., Med. Gr. .... 170 


No. 3038, 60% 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
8.00-9.00 

Wis., No. $08, Tiny gr. ............. 2.65 
Small 2.30 
Medium 2.00 

Small 2.55 
Medium 2.10 

BEETS 

East, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ .95-1.00 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 

No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.25 

Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2......... 1.10 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

Sliced, No. 2 1.20 

Fey., Wh., No. 2 16/0 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
20/0 1.80 

No. 10 5.75 

No. 10 4.50 

16-18 ct. 1.45 
30-40 ct. 1.65 

CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced ............... 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Wis., No. 2, Diced............... 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 

Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 

CORN 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.35 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., No. 303 
1.05-1.15 
5. 756.25 


Fey., C.S., Gold, No. 2 
No. 303 
No. 10 


6.75+7.50 
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No. 2 1.05-1.15 
5.75-6.50 

No. 303 90 

Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 

1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 1...... 1,00-1.10 
12 oz. 1,25-1.35 
No. 2 1,25-1.30 

BY 7.25 

Fey., C.S., 8 oz -85- .90 
No, 1 -95-1.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 2 2 
BD: 7.00- 

Ex. Std., No. 1 7% 
No, 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 7.00 

Std., No. 2 90 

PEAS 


MARYLAND, ALASKAS 


Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 2..1.20-1.25 
8 oz. .70 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ..............0 1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 308, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 
Ex. Std. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.. : 
3 sv. 
4 sv. 
Bix, Btd., B No. 10. 8.50 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.................. 1.10 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest, ALASKAS 
No. 808, Fey., 3 sv. ..... +1.25-1.30 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv........... 1.30-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Std., 2 sv 1.20 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2 1.70 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 1.15 
sv. 1.10 
sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.40 
No. 10, Ungraded ............ 6.00-6.25 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. = 
No. 8, Std., 3 
4 sv. 
NoRTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1,55-1.60 
5 sv. 1.40-1.45 


1.40-1.45 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq.....1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 1.85-2.15 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 21/........ 1.10-1.20 
3.50-4.05 
SPINACH 
6501.75 


1.50-1.55 
-85-5.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 


1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1.......... .90 
No. 2 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 2 1,20-1.25 
1.80-2.00 
.-5.75-6.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


Midwest, Fey., No. 


No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
7.00-7.25 

No. 2% 1.85 
6.25-6.50 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

1.22% 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. .1.50-1.60 
..Nominal 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

No. 10. Withdrawn 

N. W., No. ‘10, “si. 00-7.50 

APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 

Calif., Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.33-1.40 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%............2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Choice, No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

2.00-2.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 

Unpeeled halves, No. 2.70 

Whole Peeled, No. 21% 2.70 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 2.95-3.00 
No. 10 10.60 

No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.20 

PEACHES 

Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.00-2.15 

No. 10 8.25-8.40 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Choice, No. 1.90-2,10 
No. 10 7.50-7.70 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No, 2%4..3.10-3,25 
No. 10 9.40 
2.40-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2%, SL.......3.00 
No. 2.65 
Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 11.60 
Buffet 1,25 
No. 2 2.52% 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. 2.20 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
3.6214-3.80 
No. 10 7.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 3.40-3.50 
7.00-7.25 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.65-3.85 
No. 10 7.35-7.80 
46 oz. 3.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4.45-4.65 
Tri-State, No. 2 00-1. 
Mid-West, 6 oz. 
12 oz. 
No. 2. 
46 oz. 2.10-2.45 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 ........1.0214-1.124% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PEr 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
Med. Red., No. 1 T 20.50-21.00 
Flat 10.00 
Y%’s, Flat 9.00 
16.00-17.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless..........7.50-5.00 
Calif., 1 lb. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP 
3.75-4.00 
4.10-1.35 
Large 4.50-4.75 
Jumbo 4.80-5.00 


TUNA—Per CASE 


Fey., White, 48/1%4’s ........16.00-16.50 


Std. 
Grated = 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s.........00 13.25 
\4’s 
Std. 12.25 
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